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FROM ABROAD 



A National Industrial Union of Ag- 
ricultural and Forestry Workers was 
or^ani/cd last month in Austria. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres of 
land and forests are owned by the no- 
bility, and the thousands of agricul- 
tural and luirihcr workers have been 
treated like beasts, and were looked 
upon by the noblemen and their 
anciits as inferior beings. 

1 lie workers of the Desfoms and 
Waldcrodc Domain were the tirst in 
forming an organization embracing all 
worker-, without distinction, and they 
issued the call for the conference for 
the formation of a national industrial 
union so that the movement would 
not be confined to one place. The 
new organization already embraces 
J5.0W agricultural and forestry em- 
ployees; and if the connection with 
the Hungarian farm laborers indus- 
trial unions will be established Aus- 
tria-Hungary will have one of the 
largest organizations of agricultural 
worker* in the world; an organization 
l»a«ed on the recognition of the class 
struggle, and destined to implant 
knowledge and equip the workers 
with the power to finally take over 
the land and forests for the purpose 
of operating them in common, and 
assure all workers the full fruits of 
their collective labor.- 

In the third quarterly report of 
1 •*-»/, is.ucd by the 'Landcsvcrband 
der Arbeitervereine Steiermarks" 
(Provincial Council of the labor or- 
ganizations of Stcicrmark). an elab- 
orate display of incident.', in connec- 
tion with the 'Passive Strike" of rail- 
roaders is presented. All the demands 
of the railroaders were acceded to, as 
alnadv reported, and the Railway 
Worker* Industrial Union* of Austria 
ha* increased its membership from 
JJ.HH0 to over <>5,tJU0 members. The 
program of enacting the "Passive 
Strike and not allow the high of- 
ficials or foremen to provoke a ••walk- 
out" strike, was nearly spoiled by the 
premature quitting of several Croa- 
tian niaintenancc-of-way men, who 
did not get the order issued to all of- 
licers of the union by the central ad- 
ministration to remain a< work and to 
;vo :!.- rvlcs and regulations as 
provided for by law. which was done 
and is known under the term "passive 
strike." 
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FROM CRAFT UNIONISM TO 
INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM. 



EXTRACTS FROM FOUR AD- 
DRESSES DELIVERED BY 

EUGENE V. DEBS, 

UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE INDUSTRIAL WORK- 
ERS OF THE WORLD. 



INDUSTRIAL AND CRAFT 
UNIONS OP FRANCE. 

Essentially Economic and Political. 
Their Power Considerable. 

The labor unions of railway em- 
ployees in France arc not officially 
recognized by the railway companies, 
who refuse to deal with them direct, 
says the London Mail. Nevertheless 
that the companies do tacitly recog- 
nize the inlluence of the railway 
men's union i< evidenced by the fact 
that whenever there is any dispute, 
question or demand arising from the 
labor union the same is made by the 
union through the minister of labor, 
who in turn inform* the railway com- 
panies of the men's desiderata as ex- 
pressed by the union. The companies 
rcplv through the same channel. 

The general tendency of the mas- 
ters in France, while forming asso- 
ciations for the protection of their 
own interest*. i« not to recognize 
anv labor union formed by the work- 
men nor to admit that any labor 
union i« entitled, as representing a 
trade or craft, to negotiate with the 
masters as representatives of the 
men. 

Nevertheless the power of the 
French labor unions is real, as is 
shown in numerous strikes in which 
the terms demanded by the unions 
have been accepted by the masters. 
French labor unions are essentially 
economic and political. They are di- 
vided into two classes— the 'reds, 
which form by far the vast majority 
and are decidedly revolutionary in 
character, and the "yellows," which 
are generally conservative and at- 
tached indirectly to non-Republican 
parties. Needless to say. there is 
prcat hostility between these labor 
unions. . . 

The French trades unions do not 
consider there is much affinity be- 
tween the British trades unions and 
the French labor unions. They look 
noon the former as a species of mu- 
tual aid and protection societies who 
have hitherto done little or nothing 
toward the political advancement of 
the British proletariat. The French 
Railway Workers' union numbers 
45.000 men and has an annual income 
of about £6.000. 

LITERARY AGENTS. TAKE 

NOTICE, 
Part I of the 2nd Handbook, Means 
and Methods, is in print. In the 
meantime, order Part II, which is 
ready for delivery as per announce- 
ment of last week. $3.50 per 100. Get 
your local to place an order large 
enough to supply at least every mem- 
ber with a copy for himself and one 
shop mate. 

JUST A REMINDER. 

Send for • new lot of I. U. B. pre- 
paid rab. cards and settle up for the 



Part I. Craft Unionism. 



Introduction. 

We arc here to perform a task so 
great that it appeals to our best thought, 
our united energies, and will enlist our 
most loyal support; a task in the pres- 
ence of which weak men might falter 
and despair, but from which it is im- 
possible to shrink witout betraying the 
working class. ... In taking a survey 
of the industrial field of today, we are 
at once impressed with the total inade- 
quacy of working class organization, 
with the lack of solidarity, with the 
widespread demoralization wc sec; and 
'we are l»>uid to conclude that the old 
form of nure ami simple unionism has 
long sine- outgrown its usefulness; that 
it is now not only in the way of prog- 
ress, but that it has become positively 
reactionary, a thing that is but an auxil- 
iary to the capitalist class. . . . Wc arc 
hero today for the purpose of uniting 
the working class, for the purpose of 
eliminating that form of unionism which 
is responsible for the conditons as they 
exist today. .. .The trades union move- 
ment is today under the control of the 
capitalist class. It is preaching capital- 
ist economics. It is serving capitalist 
purposes. Proof of it, positive and 
overwhelming, appears on every hand. 
. . . The American Federation of Labor 
has numbers, but the capitalist class do 
not fear the American Federation of 
Labor: quite the contrary. There is 
certainly something wrong with that 
form of unionism which has its chief 
support in the press that represents cap- 
italism: something wrong in that form 
of unionism whose leaders are the lieu- 
tenants of capitalism: something wrong 
in tftat form of unionism that forms an 
alliance with such a capitalist combina- 
tion as the Civic Federation, whose sole 
purpose it is to chloroform the working 
cla«s while the capitalist class go 
through their pockets. There arc those 
who believe that this form of union- 
ism can be changed from within. They 
are very greatly mistaken. . . . There is 
but one way to effect this great change, 
and that is for the workingman to sever 
his relations with the American Federa- 
tion and join the union that proposes 
upon the economic field to represent his 
class. Form a great, sound, economic 
organization of the working class based 
upon the class struggle, that shall be 
broad enough to embrace' every honest 
worker, yet narrow enough to exclude 
every fakir. . . . The great body of the 
working class in this country arc pre- 
pared for just suclwn^ organization. 

We have met under the auspices and 
in the interests of- the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World. Thousands of work- 
ers are enrolled as dues-paying members, 
in a revolutionary, economic organiza- 
tion of the working class. 

Why has such an organization been 
instituted? Why will not the old trade 
unions that already occupy the field 
serve the purpose? Why a new organ- 
ization? These are questions that are 
up for consideration: that address them- 
selves to all the workers of the country, 
whether they favor or oppose the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World. 

For many years I have been connected 
with one and another of the old trade 
unions. Since Fehruary. 1875. I have 
been an active member of a trade union ; 
and during that time I have had some 
experience by virtue of which I trust 
I have profited sufficiently to enable me 
to determine whether a trade union is 
organized for the purpose of serving 
the working class or not. 

The old form of trade unionism no 
longer meets the demands of the work- 
ing class. The old trade union has not 
onlx fulfilled its mission and outlived its 
usefulness, but is now positively reac- 
tionary, and is maintained, not in the 
interests of the workers who support it, 
but m the interest u* the capitalist class 
who exploit the wor * er { wn0 support 

An instance or two for illustration. 
The Rrotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers has been organized about forty 
years. It professes to be a trade anion, 
an organization of and for the working 
class. This organization has the favor 
and support of practically every rail- 
road corporation in the United States. 
The late P. M. Arthur was its grand 
chief for many years. In the beginning 
of his official career he was true to the 
working class. As the organization de- 
veloped m numbers and in power, and 
became a menace to the corporations, 
" " * of 



control of that organization. And how 
did they go about it? By making cer- 
tain nominal concessions to that so- 
called brotherhood, by flattering its 
grand chief, by declaring that they had 
no objection to a labor organization 
such as this brotherhood, especially 
while under the supervision of so con- 
servative a leader as Mr. Arthur. Every 
time the corporations mode a conces- 
sion to the engineers, it wtts at the ex- 
pense of poorly puid employees in other 
departments uhp were unorganized ; 
ami when the men in these departments 
protested and when finally they went 
out on strike, the engineers have invari- 
ably been used by the corporation to 
defeat their fellow-workers, who were 
in revolt against degrading economic 
conditions. 

Mr. Arthur was, therefore, a prime 
favorite with the railroad corporations. 
They granted him annual passes over 
their lines: and when the Brotherhood 
of I^ocomotivc Kngineers met in con- 
vention, their delegates were provided 
with special trains to transport them 
to anil from the convention, free of 
charge, as evidence that the corporation 
appreciated the value of the Hrothcrhood 
of Locomotive Kngineers. 

Since the engineers were organized, 
the firemen, conductors, hrakemen, 
switchmen, telegraphers and trackmen 
have also been organized, and several 
other departments have been partially 
organized, and they all have practically 
the same form of organization. They 
are all conservative. They all operate 
within the bounds set and approved by 
the railroad corporations. Arc they, 
can they be true to the men who pay the 
dues, to the workingmen who support 
them? I answer that they cannot. Not 
only arc they not true to the wage- 
workers who support them, but they arc 
pressed into service, politically and oth- 
erwise, when occasion demands it. in the 
interest of these •. -rporations, and to 
ihv detriment . s tin" : ■v . 

Only the other day. since this much- 
discussed matter of rate legislation has 
been pending, the grand chiefs of these 
various brotherhoods have been con- 
vened. Hy whom? Hy the railroad cor- 
porations. For what purpose? 

Just after the grand chiefs of these 
labor union* met with the railroad offi- 
cials, another meeting took place. Of 
whom? Of the representatives of the 
principal of these several organizations, 
who. acting under the advice of their 
grand officers, proceeded to the city of 
Washington, held a conference with 
President Roosevelt, and protested that 
the labor unions they represented, con- 
sisting of the railway workers of the 
country, were opposed to any sort of 
legislation that would have a tendency 
to reduce railroad rates in the United 
States. The announcement also went 
forth at the same time that these broth- 
erhoods would make their political 
power felt in the interest of the rail- 
road corporations : that is to say, against 
the common people, the toiling millions 
of the land. 

What a picture, indeed! 

* * * 

One glance proves beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that these unions are exceed- 
ingly useful to the corporations; and to 
the extent that they serve the economic 
and political purposes of the corpora- 
tions, they are the foes — and not the 
friends — of the working class. 

The United Mine Workers, in point 
of numliers a powerful lal>or organiza- 
tion, embraces a large majority of the 
coal miners of the country. Is this 
organization of any real benefit to coal 
miners? What has it actually done for 
them during the last few years? What 
have the miners, who have paid millions 
of dollars from their scant earnings in 
support of the organization, what have 
they to show in return? 

These miners arc well organized. They 
have the numbers. Thcv ought to have 
real economic power. But they lack it. 
And why? For the simple reason that 
the miners are not organised upon the 
basis of the class struggle! Their union 
principles are not right; and it is for 
this reason that their organization has 
the hearty support of the coal operators 
of the country, who openly declare that 
they will deal with the miners, not 
through the rank and file of their union, 
but through their national board. 

This is a very important point for 
the union miners to take into considera- 
tion. These operators, these exploiters, 
who are conscious of their class inter- 
ests, propose to deal, not with the union 
at large, not with the great body of the 
miners, not with the rank and file, not 
Kith the common herd, not with the 
black beasts of burden, but with their 
national executive board. They will fix 
things that are out of joint and settle 
matters generally. They will arrive at 
mutually satisfactory conclusions. They 
will harmonize beautifully. And when 
thev do harmonize, it will be in the In- 
terests, not of the miners who do the 
work, who dig the coal, who produce 
the wealth, but m the interests of the 
operators who own the mines and ex- 
ploit the slaves of the nits. 

Why. the most zealous supporter of 
the United Min e Workers is the coal 
operator himself. The simple fact that 



the coal operator collects the union dues 
and heavy tines, and discharges the 
miner who refuses to pay his dues, is 
sufficient evidence of this fact. 

The coal operator does not collect the 
dues from the man who Itappcns to be- 
long to the Industrial Workers of the 
World. He knows enough to know 
what is trood for him, and he knows that 
the miners, organized as they arc at 
present, can do him little harm, but 
can do him great good. And this is 
why he wants the miners organized in 
the pure and simple old-fashioned wav. 
He knows that if they were totally un- 
organized, they would spontaneously go 
out on strike. Hut they cannot strike 
as they are now organized without se- 
curing the sanction of their national, 
flistrict and local officers; and so the 
operator keeps a friendly eye upon the 
union which fortifies and facilitates the 
exploitation of the coat diggers in his 
mines. 

At stated periods the operators and 
representatives of the miners meet; and 
sometimes the sessions arc very spirited, 
the miners insisting upon an increase, 
and the operators upon a decrease of 
wages, as was the case at the last inter- 
state conference, when the union offi- 
cials declared that under no circum- 
stances would they accept a reduction, 
and the delegates voted by practically a 
unanimous vote not to accept any reduc- 
tion, and for a while there was every 
indication of a strike. Hut the national 
officers met with the operators, and a 
reduction of wages was agreed to, and 
then the union officials went out among 
the rank and file and told them that if 
they were foolish enough to go out on 
strike, they would certainly be defeated, 
and that the best thing they could do 
was to accept the reduction. So these 
union officials, backed by the operators, 
•virtually forced the reduction upon tl:.' 
miners. 

The operator, that is, the coal mine 
-r, can well afford to '-pport tba? 
kind of a labor union* 

The United Mine Workers, under its 
present policy denies and seeks tc 
obscure the class struggle. President 
Mitchell used to be quoted as saying 
that the interests of the miners and the 
operators were identical. In an address 
the other day he claimed that he had 
been misquoted: he had not said that 
their interests were identical, but that 
they were reciprocal. Mr. Mitchell has 
to show us in what way the operator 
who fleeces the miner, reciprocates to 
that miner. The simple fact is that the 
operator takes from the mine worker 
what the latter produces. 

The Miner's union denies, in effect, the 
class struggle, and vainly seeks to harm- 
onize the economic interests of these two 
antagonistic classes—the exploiting mas- 
ters and the exploited wage-slaves; the 
robbers and the robbed. It cannot lie 
done: not permanently at least; and if 
it be done even temporarily, it is always 
at the expense of the wage-slaves. Such 
an organization as that cannot truly 
serve the best interests of the wroking 
class. It is impossible. 

* * * 

There are many who concur in these 
views, yet insist that the organisation 
must be changed front the inside: that 
it can only he brought to its proper 
position by boring from within. / deny 
it. It is historically impossible. That 
organization, the United Mine Workers 
has practically run its course. It has 
fulfilled its mission as a labor union, 
whatever that has been. It is now 

*!n order to explain the check-off 
system better, wc reproduce here a copy 
of a check-ticket. The company, as will 
be noted, deducts the dues, as well as 
fines, from the pay of the miners, and 
turns over the money so collected to 
the United Mine Workers.' On this 
ticket is also marked a fine of $20 which 
was imposed on each of 300 miners for 
laying a "dangerous mine idle, in which 
two men had been killed by accident, 
without consulting their district and na- 
tional officers. With this same organ- 
ization, the United Mine Workers, the 
Western Federation of Miners, accord- 
ing to repeated authorized statements 
made, plans an amalgamation; that 
would eventually also introduce this 
checking-off system in the Western 
mines. 
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practically in charge of the mine own- 
ers; and the only way the miners can 
get away from that situation is to sever 
their relations with that capitalist-con- 
trolled union and join and build up one 
of their own upon the basis of the class 
struggle; and then they will be in a po- 
sition to fight the capitalist class with 
some chance of success. 

The most important fact in all the 
world for workingmen to take cogniz- 
ance of is the class struggle. The In- 
dustrial Workers of the World express 
economically the interests of the work- 
ing class in that struggle. The In- 
dustrial Workers declares that there 
can be nothing in common between the 
exploiting capitalist and the exploited 
wage-worker; that there is inevitably a 
struggle between them, and that this 
struggle cannot end until the capitalist 
class is overthrown, and the wage-sys- 
tem wiped out. Then and then only 
can there be an end to class rule. 

Now, if you arc a workingman and if 
you believe that you nave an economic 
interest in common with that of the 
capitalist who employs you. remain in 
the old trade union. That is where you 
belong. If that is your conviction we 
do not want you to join the Industrial 
Workers of the World. You do not 
properly belong to us. You do belong 
to the American Federation of Labor 
and its affiliated organizations. But, if 
you believe that the working class have 
economic interests of their own, separate 
and apart from and in conflict with, the 
economic interests of the capitalist class, 
then you should, and sooner or later 
will have to, sever your relation with the 
old trade union, and join the Industrial 
Workers, the only union organized upon 
the basis of the class struggle. 
* * * 

And now, let mc ask, have wc a class 
struggle? The answer comes of itself. 
This struggle finds expression • daily, 
hourly, in strikes, in Iwycotts, in lock- 
outs, injunctions, riots, assaults and 
bloodshed. It is not an unmixed evil, 
however, for in this great world-wide 
class struggle, that is shaking the found- 
ations of civilized society everywhere, 
there arc being wrought out the most 
important problems of our modern civil- 
ization. 

The working class arc in an over- 
whelming majority. They have the 
numbers. 77icy ought to have the poxv- 
cr. And they would have the puvt,%r, if 
only they were conscious of their inter- 
ests as a class. 

Every effort is put forth by the ex- 
ploiting capitalist to prevent workingmen 
from seeing the class struggle. The 
capitalist insists that there is no such 
struggle. The editor in the employ of 
the capitalist echoes "no class struggle." 
the teacher, professor and the minister, 
all of them dependent upon the capitalist 
for the chance to make a living, agree 
that there are no classes and no class 
struggle. In unison they disclaim against 
class agitation and seek to obscure class 
rule so that it may he perpetuated in- 
definitely. 

There is a class struggle, the working 
class must recognize if, they must organ- 
ize industrially and politically upon the 
basis of that struggle: and when they 
do so organize they will have the power 
to free themselves and nut an end to 
the struggle forever. 

Now, have not the workers had suffi- 
cient experience during the last few 
years? Have they not been defeated 
often enough to demonstrate the inher- 
ent weakness of the old trades union 
movement? Haven't they been enjoined 
by the Courts often enough? Clubbed by 
the police and flung into jail often 
enough ? Haven't they had exnerience of 
this kind enough to open their eyes to 
the Tact that there is a mighty class 
struggle in progress, and that there will 
never be any material change in their 
condition until they unite their class in 
every department and industrial activ- 
ity? 

Speaking for myself, I was made to 
realize long ago that the old trade union 
was utterly incompetent to deal success- 
fully with the exploiting corporations in 
this struggle. I was made to see that 
in craft unionism the capitalist class have 
it in their power to keep the workers 
divided, to use one part of them with 
which to conquer and crush another part 
of them. Indeed. I was made to see 
that the old form of unionism separates 
the workers and keeps them helpless at 
the mercy of their masters. 

Object lessons are presented to you 
every day in the week. You have hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers organized, 
in cverv conceivable kind of a union, 
and under the direction of an infinite 
variety of leaders. I will not say that 
these leaders are all incompetent or cor- 
rupt. That would not be true. But 
many of them are corrupt, and in that 
capacity have it in their power to betrav 
and sell out the workers who trust them. 
In this position the workers will remain 
—where there is no hope for them— so 
long as they cling to the out-grown old 
trade anion and its inefficient methods. 

We have had the proof of this over 
and over again. Take ad the great 
♦42.02 strikes that have occurred daring the 
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last few years. Have any of them been 
successful? Have they not uniformly 

The capitalists hove not entirely 
stomped out the defeated onions, that ts 
true. They have had the power to do 
this m the hour of the workers' defeat, 
bat they have refrained from doing h, 
because they are shrewd enough to 



By Joseph Schlossberg. 

"To err is human." The Bulletin 
and some of our fellow-workers have 
been terribly human of late. But it is 
never too late to mend. 

It seems to me that if members of 
our organization would but pause and 
consider for a moment they would 
realize that wc arc all fighting for one 
and the same cause. We must, there- 
fore, not accentuate our points of de- 
parture, but our points of contact- 
not our differences, but our agree- 
ments. The labor movement will 
never be one solid mass of absolutely 
like-minded individuals. There will 
always be differences of opinion, 
growing as the movement grows. And 
it is well that that should be so. If 
wc bear in mind *hat we all agree on 
essentials, we will always discuss but 
never quarrel and fight. 

• • • 

Whoever thinks that the I. W. W. 
will become its own political party, 
and that that will happen soon, let 
him sec to it that that matter be put 
on the order of business of the next 
convention, where it shall be dis- 
cussed and settled in a comrade-like 
and intelligent way; and let all prop- 
ositions to or demands upon the So- 
cialist l abor Party or the Socialist 
Party be made in a friendly manner, 
such as would befit relations amongst 
socialist bodies. Hut if wc try to set- 
tle the political question individually 
by each one antagonizing the other, 
each one will come to the convention 
with his own supply of powder, or 
"veiled dynamite,' and a disastrous 
explosion might be inevitable. 

I am a member of the I. W. \V. for 
the same reason as 1 apt a member of 
a working class political party, and I 
feel the absolute necessity for the suc- 
cess of our common cause' that the 
members of each organization regard 
the others as co-militants. 

An attemot : establish socialist 
unity on the political field has failed. 
Let the Socialists on the economic 
field take warning, and not allow their 
now rnited ranks to be divided up. 

It is reported that in the South 
negro Socialists have organized. That 
will lend color to the movement. 

What is "prosperity"? A popular 
term designating the intervals be- 
tween the regular periods of general 
unemployment and all the misery and 
distress that go with it, popularly 
misnamed "crisis," "panic," etc. 

• • • 

Charity, like all other capitalistic 
enterprises, suspends operations as 
soon as the wave of pfospcrity begins 
to recede. In New York Madam Char- 
ity shut her doors the moment the 
panic began to rush in. Charity pros- 
pered only so long as the working- 
men worked long hours and made 
"good wages." 

Who said capitalism means idleness 
for the shirkers? Now it also means 
idleness for the workers. Of course, 
there is a difference. 

If justice prevailed in the American 
Federation of Labor, the rotation sys- 
tem of office would be introduced in 
order to give every member a chance 
to enjoy the good things served at 
Civic Federation banquets after hav- 
ing left the "bread line." But where- 
as every citizen might be president of 
the United States, only Sam Gompers 
can be president of the A. F. of L. 

• • • 

If the United Hebrew Trades in 
New York would have spent half the 
energy they arc wasting upon keening 
the United Brotherhood of Tailors 
out of the I. W. W. and upon trying 
to break up the I. W. W. Bakers' 
local— if they had spent half of that 
energy upon organizing the unorgan- 
ized Jewish workingmen, they would 
have had strength enough to at least 
show a semblance of manhood even 
while submitting to the dictates of 
Samuel Gompers. 

• * • 

Bakers' Local 46, New York, passed 
a set of resolutions calling upon their 
own members and others in the trade 
not to allow themselves to be misled 
to Providence, R. I., where the bakers 
(not of the I. W. W.) are on strike. 
The Jewish daily "Vorwacrts" (S. P.- 
A. F. of L.) refused to publish those 
resolutions. The "V had a good rea-' 
son for doing so: the resolutions give 
it the lie by disproving its false charge 
that the I. W. W. is a strikebreaking 
organization. 

• * * 

Do you come in contact with Jew- 
ish speaking workingmen? If so, tell 
them not to allow themselves to be 
deceived by the press as to the char- 
acter of the I. W. W. Tell them that 
there is one paper from which they 
may learn the truth about our move- 
ment, Der Arbeiter, published every 
Saturday at 28 City Hall place, New 
York. Price, 50 cents a year. 
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Don't fail to attend! 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 6, 1908. 



A LETTER FROM COVINGTON HALL TO A FRIEND.. 



Mon Cher Ami : — 

I have yours of the 19th instant, inviting me to return "to the 
fold" of the Socialist Party, in order, as you say, that I may "save" 
myself to "the movement" and not become a "disgruntled sulker in 
the rear." * * * I am not willing to admit just yet, all our great 
(?) leaders to the contrary notwithstanding, that "the I. W. W. is 
slowly pining away," that it is slowly dying of "infallible intoler- 
ance," of which I am willing to admit we have had too damned 
much; for all around me I see the working class becoming restless, 
hungry for information, even defending us Industrialists against 
their own leaders, and I reason that such a condition cannot last 
much longer, that at no distant date an open break must come be- 
tween the honest rank and file and the graftocrary that styles itself 
the American Federation of Labor; and seeing this, I regard it a? 
my bounden and sacred duty as a Socialist to do all in my power tr 
cheer on that rank and file, to stir up their fighting spirit, lackin f 
which they must remain "conservative" forever and the Socialist 
movement degenerate into a thing no better than that mockery that 
calls itself the Christian religion. So I reason that it is not I whr 
should go back into the Socialist Party, but you who should com- 
into the Industrial Democracy with me, for there, and there alone 
can the whole truth be told and taught. You say "the Socialist 
Party will poll a million votes this fall, which will make Socialism a 
living issue in this country," and I answer: "I don't care how man* 
votes the Socialist Party polls or doesn't poll; SocialisVn is already 
a living issue in this country, a fact of which the Socialist Party 
seems to be totally ignorant, if we are to judge, and I know of no 
other way of judging, by its official actions in national convention 
assembled. I would be comparatively wealthy today if I had a ten- 
dollar bill for every time the words "economic determinism," "class 
struggle," "class consciousness," and their variations were howled 
out and harped on in that recent gabberfest in Chicago, yet after all 
the excitement and singing of the Marseillaise, all we get is an abor- 
tion of principles that the grand old Democratic party must weet 
with envy when it sees. 

Liquor planks, farmers' planks, immediate planks, Roosevelt 
planks, Bryan planks, planks on everybody and everything, and. 
finally, a labor plank that planks the Socialist party fairly and 
squarely on the political field as the representative of that economic 
stinkabus, the American Separation of Labor, robed and arrayed ir 
all its putrescent glory. And you ask me to toil and suffer for such 
an abortion? Nay, my friend, you are not serious, for for us to 
serve it is for us to lie to the working class. Again, you say : "The 
movement needs teachers and educators; before long an avalanche 
of raw recruits will strike us. They must be drilled and formed into 
an army." All of which is true, but how, from the platform of the 
Socialist party, standing on its labor plank, am I to teach and edu- 
cate the working class? And how can an army be drilled and 
formed without taking into consideration its base of supplies, which 
is controlled by the Union and not by a political party? In a war 
the army that controls the base of supplies is the army that wins, 
and today the capitalist class, aided by the A. F. of L., holds our 
base in its grip. It is for the very reason that I do not believe we 
can "vote each other philosophers or strike to be Shakespeares" that 
I refuse to be swept away by the hot-air that is pouring out of Mil- 
waukee and Chicago. 

And it is as you say: "Without a clearly defined goal there can 
be no movement, but the movement itself is of the greatest im- 
portance. A slowly moving army, taking and fortifying position 
after position, will accomplish more in the long run than a brilliantly 
directed cavalry raid," but I fail to see where the Socialist Party 
has clearly defined the goal, for it straddled everything straddable. 
and to my mind the political party is the raiding cavalry of the 
working class movement, while the I. W. W. is the heavy infantry 
which alone can take and fortify. I also agree with you that "some 
people only learn how to do things right by doing things wrong 
rirst ." but I fail to see how you arrive at the conclusion that we can 
or should "let the labor unions decide for themselves what form of 
organization they wish to adopt," for the thing called the labor 
union stands closest to the economic heart of things, and that heart 
cannot beat in sympathy with Socialist aspirations until the mind 
that guides it is socialized. So it seems to me, and I cannot conceive 
how an organization calling itself Socialist can deliberately align 
itself with a capitalist union as did the Socialist Party with the 
American Federation of Labor; and it is idle to say that it did not. 
for I know, and you know, and all other men know, that when we 
say "organized labor" we mean the A. F. of L., that when we say 
"Industrial Unionism" the I. W. W. is at once in the hearer's mind. 
It is this common acceptance of the meaning of terms that makes 
the I. W. W., weak in numbers as it may be, the soul and center of 
the new labor movement, the predestined fact that has arrived, a 
thing that cannot and will not be denied, the keeper and guardian 
of the unity of the working class, the pillar of fire of Socialism which 
cannot be "dodged" without peril to the dodger. Whatever else is 
said, with all its faults, the I. W. W. is Socialism in its overalls, the 
Industrial Democracy awake and on the march, the working class 
in its fighting clothes, and this is why the great men hate it so: it 
compels them to fight the revolution now, today; it refuses to leave 
the battle to the generations yet unborn. With all its faults, it has 
done more for the cause of Socialism during the three years of its 
life than have both of the Socialist parties during all their long and 
weary years of gabberfests and tirades; on American soil it was the 
thing that concreted the Marxian message into act* and that brought 



the temples* of the worshipers of words and theories tumbling about 
their ears. Like Samson, its body may perish in the falling timbers, 
but its soul will rise again and conquer the world for those who 
made it, the sons and daughters of sorrow and labor. 

Despite all the heart-breaking disappointments, despite the 
wreckage I behold in Dreamland's halls, despite the seeming con- 
servatism and apathy of the workers, despite a lifetime spent in war 
and worry and hunger, despite sorrow and suffering, this faith 
abides within me still— the working class will rise and free the race 
from slavery if only we who hold the lighthouse of knowledge stand 
true to our duty and keep the beacon burning no matter how black 
the night may grow or how the storms may rage around us. 

And this fact seems clearer to me now than ever, that the work- 
ing class, and the working class alone, is capable of carrying on and 
out the Revolution that will overthrow capitalism and establish the 
Commonwealth. Believing this, I must teach Industrial Democracy, 
I must attack capitalism in all its expressions and bulwarks, and 
especially I must attack the chiftest and strongest of its bulwarks, 
the so-called American Federation of Labor, and this the Socialist 
Party will not let me do; wherefore it follows, if I wish to preserve 
my intellectual integrity and manhood, I cannot, comrade, friend— 
and you know I love you— -listen to a plea to join an organization 
that in convention assembled officially denies the very reason for its 
own existence. I am so constituted that I could not follow such a 
treason to reason and be worth my salt to any movement, much less 
to that movement which sums up in itself the totality of all the 
labors and visions of the human race since time immemorial— the 
movement that is to expel the kind from industry as he has been 
e::iclled from government and from thought— the Socialist move- 
ment, the labor movement of the world— the Industrial Democracy 
thaUs slowly but surely fighting its way out of the dark and dismal 
swamps of ignorance and slavery into the clear, white day of 
freedom. 

On to victory or defeat, as the fates may will it, with the army 
that is marching directly toward that goal, I am going, friend of 
mine. 

. With all the old affection for you living still, and going out to 
you wherever you may go, I remain yours for in the industrial 
liberty of the class we both have loved so well and fought so hard 
to waken. COVINGTON HALL. 



BRIEFS. 



J. .?. Mill, speaking before the recent 
"Governor's Conference" at Washing- 
ton. 1). C, related in detail how "we** 
(the capitalists) arc wasting "our" 
(the people's) natural resources of 
forest, mine and soil. Hills narra- 
tive is an appalling one, but his warn- 
ing to his own class to "stop the 
wa>te" will fall on deaf cars. "An- 
archy in production" will not cease, 
nor will "natural resources be con- 
served" until the working class, or- 
ganized in the 1. \V. W., assumes con- 
trol of production. Then wealth will 
be produced for the direct use of the 
producers themselves, not, as now, for 
sale in a world's market in order to 
realize profits for Mill and the others 
who make up the parasite class. "Con* 
servation of natural resources" will 
then be the first order of the day. 

• » * 

It seems that Samuel Gompcrs has 
suddenly lost faith in "politics." 
Some time ago he announced that "or- 
ganized labor" would henceforth 
make itself felt as a factor in shaping 
political policies — local and national. 
His latest announcement, however, in 
view of a recent Supreme Court de- 
cision making •'legal" the discharging 
of a worker by his employer for be- 
longing to a union, is to threaten "se- 
cret organization" of labor unions. 
Hut neither "craft union politics" nor 
"craft union secret organization" will 
cause any loss of sleep on the employ- 
er's part. Either is known to be alike 
impotent to advance labor's interests, 
which would be the only cause for 
alarm the capitalist might see in such 
"moves." The craft union and all that 
flows from it can harm only the work- 
ing class. 

• * * 

' PI 

was opened to the public in New York 
City last month. Similar "museums" 
have been established in different in- 
dustrial centers of Continental Eu- 
rope. The exhibits and demonstra- 
tions arc arranged to show how easy 
it is to prevent accidents to workers 
in the more dangerous occupations 
connected with industrial pursuits. 
However, in view of the constantly in- 
creasing number of fatal and other ac- 
cidents in factory, mine and railroad, 
the worker may well inquire: "When 
will these safety devices be trans- 
ferred from the museum to the places 
for which they were designed?" Again 
we answer, "Not until the working 
class, organized in the I. W. \V., has 
acquired sufficient economic power to 
force that concession from their capi- 
talist masters." "Self preservation is 
the first law of nature," applies to 
classes as well as to individuals. The 
industrially organized working class 
alone can protect itself. 

• * * 

The Socialist Party national con- 
vention adopted a resolution calling 
for restriction of immigration from 
foreign countries to America. But the 
resolution omitted to point out how 
the "emigration of American capital" 
to these same foreign countries might 
be restricted. That omission is a 
fatal one, in view of the fact pointed 
out by Railroad Magnate Hill it the 
"Governors' Conference" above re- 
ferred to. Hill declared that already 
foreign competition threatens to ex- 
clude from the world's markets the 
products of American manufacture, 
on account of the "cheap labor" in 
other countries. Hill's remedy is to 
cheapen "our" labor accordingly— 
that is, reduce the standard of living 
of the American working class. He 
admits, however, that that cannot be 
done "without a struggle." The So- 
cialist Party, in opposition to the cap- 
italist program, proposes "restriction 
of immigration. But neither the 
capitalist class nor the "pure and sim- 
ple political Socialist'* morement can 
stem the tide of social evolution. One 
of the main factors in that evolution 
will be the economic organisation of 
the working class that wilt meet the 
immigrant at the door as he enters 



and introduce him to the organization 
and thereby to the prevailing standard 
of living in the country of his choice; 
and which, furthermore, by world- 
wide organization of the workers on 
the industrial field will be able to re- 
sist the aggressions of the capitalist 
enemy everywhere, while preparing 
for the day of. final victory. Then the 
world-competition for markets and 
the world-competition for jobs will be 
eliminated forever. Let Hill and the 
Socialist Party leave the solution of 
the "immigration" and "wage ques- 
tions" to the I. W. W. 

AMERICANO. 

PROGRESS MEASURED BY 
"ACTIONS." 

A resolution, adopted by the "Scan- 
dinavian Discussion Club" of Port- 
land, Ore., on May 24, 1908, bespeaks 
the sentiment existing among the 
workers in that locality, the meeting 
was attended by about 400 working- 
men and women, and the subject for 
discussion was: ' Should a craftsman 
belong to the Industrial Workers of 
the World?" 

The matter was discussed from all 
points of view. The A. F. of L. men 
defended craft unionism as good as 
they could; but their queer claims re- 
garding the practicability of craft 
unionism were successfully contra- 
dicted by the rcsponscrs and defend- 
ers of industrial unionism. The reso- 
lution, adopted by unanimous consent, 
reads: 

"We, the Scandinavian Discussion 
Club, realize that craft unions are im- 
practicabale and also reactionary in 
function, and therefore contrary to 
the best interests of the working 
class, and therefore be it 

Resolved, That the industrial organ- 
ization is not only superior to craft 
unions in principle and in forms, but 
also absolutely indispensable to the 
furtherance of the immediate and ulti- 
mate interests of the wage-working 
class. 

GUS. BERG, 

Chairman; 
E. S. NELSON, 

Organizer." 
Let it be not words alone. Actions, 
constructive work and propaganda are 
essentially necessary for the consum- 
mation of the progress of the I. 
W. W.I 
Do it! 



"Get the Habit" 



To attend the local meetings regularly, 
and you'll have no kick coming after- 
wards that a few fellows run the whole 
thing. 

It isn't the "sympathy gag" that makes 
an I. W. W. man, but his actions ex- 
pressed in something more tangible than 
hot air. An« fool can go with the 
crowd, but it takes a man with nerve 
and principle to battle against the foes 
of industrial unionism. 

He who knows that the Industrial 
Workers of the World are correct, and 
keeps aloof, on account of fancied or 
real personal grievance, is a pessimist 
out of season. 

An ounce of experience on the firing 
line in labor's struggle against the mas- 
ter class counts for more in the con- 
structive work of the labor movement 
than one pound of theoretical knowl- 
edge of abstract questions. 

Just the same as a "moral support res- 
olution" without check docs not help a 
body of workers out on strike to better 
conditions very much, so does your pro- 
fessed loyalty amount only to hot air 
unless you practice what you preach. 
The first order of business is to join 
the local of your industry. 



In the fierce end age-l _ 

waged from dawn till set of tun. 
What triumphs may be compassed, what 

vkt'ry may be won, . . 

If we organize Industrially, and united 

take a stand, M , 

Put up a fight, assert our right, till the 

toilers rule the land. 

To sum up for this week, "Cultivate 
the habit to stop in time." 



BILLS OP J. H. WALSH SINCE 1*97 CONVENTION. 

Hotel Hall Rent 
Weed and and 

Ending. Salary. Mileage. Meals. Printing. Misc. 

Oct. 19th $1800 $3370 $11.00 $200 

Oct 26th 18.00 4.00 10.75 ... 4 . 75 



Nov. 2 $18.00 

Nov. 9 18.00 

Nov. 16 18.00 

Nov. 23 18.00 

Nov. 30 18.00 



Dec. 7 . 

Dec. 14 . 

Dec. 21 . 

Dec. 28 . 



.$18.00 
. 18.00 
. 18.00 
. 18.00 



50.75 
250 



$14.00 



Jan. 4 $18.00 

Jan. 11 18.00 

Jan. 18 18.00 

Jan. 25 «. 18.00 











Feb. 15 


18.00 


Feb. 22 


18.00 






Mar. 7 


$18,000 


Mar. 14 


18.00 


Mar. 21 


18.00 


Mar. 28 


18.00 



$0.75 
2.00 



$9.15 
6.00 
9.30 
2.10 
8.65 



$17.00 
11.75 
10.10 
.35 



$0.25 
8.15 
7.40 
6.35 



$11.50 
11.50 
8.15 



$7.80 
7.75 
4.60 

10.85 



$5.20 
7.95 



$0.25 
.25 
1.40 
1.00 
.75 



Total. 
$64.70 
33.50 

$98.20 

$27.40 

28.25 
2870 
81.85 
29.90 

$196.10 




$10.30 



$116.80 

$42.55 
127.50 
27.90 
25.60 

$223.55 

$25.40 

26.70 
26.05 
2670 

$104.85 

J. H. WALSH RECEIVED ON ACCOUNT AND COLLECTED SINCE 
1907 CONVENTION. 

Oct. 3. To Cash $50.00 

Oct. 19. Supplies, etc., sold for week Oct 19 12.15 

Oct. 26. Supplies, etc., sold for week Oct 26 , 15.95 

$78.10 



Apr. 4 $18.00 

Apr. 11 18.00 

Apr. 18 18.00 

Apr. 25 18.00 



$9.75 
9.25 
8.15 
7.10 



$7.40 
770 
7.80 
7.70 



$4.50 
•100.25 
1.75 



$1.00 
75 
1.00 



Nov. 2. 
Nov. 9. 
Nov. 16. 
Nov. 23. 
Nov. 30. 



Dec. 7. 
Dec. 14. 
Dec. 21. 
Dec. 28. 



Jan. 4. 
Jan. 11. 
Jan. 18. 
Jan. 25. 



Feb. 1. 
Feb. 8. 
Feb. 15. 
Feb. 22. 
Feb. 29. 



Mar. 7. 
Mar. 14. 
Mar. 21. 
Mar. 28. 



Apr. 4. 
Apr. 11. 
Apr. 18. 
Apr. 25. 



Supplies, etc., sold for week Nov. 2 . 

Supplies, etc., sold for week Nov. 9 . 

Supplies, etc., sold for week Nov. 16 

Supplies, etc., sold for week Nov. 23 

Supplies, etc., sold for week Nov. 30 



Supplies, etc., sold for week Dec. 7.. 
Supplies, etc., sold for week Dec. 14. . 
Supplies, etc., sold for week Dec. 21.. 
Supplies, etc., sold for week Dec. 28.. 



.. $10.05 
.. 13.10 
.. 25.75 
.. 73.60 
.. 2660 

$149.10 



Supplies, etc., sold for week Jan. 4.. 
Supplies, etc., sold for week Jan. 11.. 
Supplies, etc., sold for week Jan. 18.. 
Supplies, etc., sold for week Jan. 25.. 



Supplies, etc., sold for week Feb. 1 . . . 
Supplies, etc., sold for week Feb. 8. . . 
Supplies, etc., sold for week Feb. 15.. 
Supplies, etc., sold for week Feb. 22.. 
Supplies, etc., sold for week Feb. 29.. 



For week ending March 7.. 
For week ending March 14.. 
For week ending March 21.. 
For week ending March 28.. 



For week ending April 4.. 
For week ending April 11.. 
For week ending April 18.. 
For week ending April 25.. 



$181.33 

.. $20.35 

.. 14.90 

.. 45.50 

.. 159.00 

$239.75 

...$1250 
.. 2775 
.. 21.05 
.. 10.50 
.. 11.25 

$83.05 

.. $55.04 
.. 21.25 
.. 31.25 
,. 14.85 

$12239 

.. $24.65 

. 2220 

,. 17.10 

.. 53.25 

$11770 



RECAPITULATION. 
A Bills Since 1907 Convention. 

October $98.20 

November 196.10 

December 160.60 

January 104.45 

February U6J0 

March 223.55 

April 104.85 



Bills in 
Bills in 
Bills in 
Bills in 
Bills in 
Bills in 
Bills in 

Total bills $1,004.55 

Collected in October 78.10 

Collected in November 149.10 

Collected in December 181.33 

Collected in January 239.75 

Collected in February 83.05 

Collected in March 12239 

Collected in April 117.20 

Total collection 



Amount due since convention.. 



* In the amount of $127.50 of March 14th are included $100 1 
by Organizer Walsh to General Headquarters. 



$1,004.55 



$970.92 
$33.63 
1 advaneed 



BALLOT FOR TEXTILE WORKERS. 
For National Secretary-Treasurer, 
P. MILLER, Providence. R L 
For Members of the National Executive Board. 
(8lx to be elected.) 
(Mark Cross before the Names of six.) 

Subdivision 

Name. Location. In Induntry. 

A. Gunbetlo. Pnterson. N. J Silk 

Chan. L Wcbert. New Bedford. Mass. Cotton 

A. nerthold. Pnterson. N. J Sltk 

T. Powers. Providence. R. I , . Woolen 

K. Alnxxone. Weet Hoboken. N. J Bilk 

A. Yates. New Bedford. Moss Cotton 

Win. Glanx. Pnterson, N. 3 Silk 

Emit Landirrnf. Pnterson. N. J gllk 

J. T. Younsjohns. Lowell. Mass Woolen 

A. Detottennere. Lawrence, Mass Woolen 

F. Domo, Pnterson, N. J Silk 



RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS. Our Fellow Worker Al- 
bert Ryan. Secretary of the Jerome. 
Arizona. Miners' Union of tbe W. F. 
of M.. and a loyal Industrial Unionist, 
has been sentenced to serve one year 
In Jail by the whim of a capitalist 
Judge; and 

WHEREA8, Fellow Worker Ryan's 
offense constats of a minor charge of 
assault and the heinous crime of tell- 
ing the court that it was the tool of the 
capitalist class, a truth which the Judge 
was familiar with, waa a travesty of 
even their eo-ealled Justice, and Is only 
paralleled by the atrocious erimo 
against our Fellow Workers Preston 
and Smith, of Ooldfletd, Nev„ who lan- 
guish la the penitentiary as the result 



of a capitalist conspiracy, and their 
staunch manhood; therefore, be It 

RESOLVED, That we, members of 
Local No. 125. i. w. W„ pledge our 
moral and financial support to these 
true members of our class; and be It 
further 

RESOLVED. That a copy of these 
reslootlons be forwarded to Fallow 
Worker Ryan and copies seat to the 
labor press. 

J. W. HAWKINS. 

Ree. ft Oor. Secy.. 
Local No. Its. L W. W. 
S30 lfth St, Denver, Colo. 



. I. W. W. Testae Workers of Pbilo- 
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know that if they destroyed those 
unions, another and better one would 
i,ike their places. Is it nut a fact that 
they had the butcher workmen absolute- 
ly at their mercy, ami could have com- 
pelled the members to entirely withdraw 
from the unions before Riving them em- 
ployment? They did not crush the 
unions out. When they had conquered 
they were satisfied. They had driven the 
nnionist back to their reservations and 
they were perfectly satisfied that they 
should build up again along the same 
old lines. 

The Employers' Association had the 
striking teamsters of Chicago completely 
at their mercy, and could, had they seen 
fit, have utterly crushed out their union. 
They did not do it. In the closing part 
of the negotiations the settlement hinged 
upon the alleged privilege of the team- 
sters wearing their union badges, and this 
the Employers' Association finally con- 
ceded : and then the claim was put forth 
that the striking teamsters had come out 
victorious. The truth is that they lost 
everything; but the employer was not 
anxious to crush out their organization. 
He knew very well that if he did a 
stronger one would spring from the 
ruins: that a crushed union at least 
teaches workingmcn to see its inherent 
defects. 

The employer is shrewd enough to 
know that when you totally crush out 
organizations you drive the workers into 
solidarity. 

The teamsters were entirely defeated, 
nothing left ; and yet their leaders boast- 
ed that they had saved their organiza- 
tion. It reminded me of the dispatch 
once sent from a field of battle by a 
general who had been completely rout 
ed: "There is nothing left but honor, 
and little of that!" 



now holJing its annual convention in the 
city of Pittsburg. What are its dele- 
gates doing there? Simply passing the 
same old resolutions. Once more they 
going to petition Congress to enact 
eight-hour law. They have done that 
er and over again, and their petition 
has been as repeatedly pigeon-holed. 
They have also resolved to petition Con- 
gress to restrict the powers of capitalist 
courts in dealing with labor. They have 
done that time and again, and what have 
they gained by it? Absolutely nothing. 
No attention has been paid to these ser- 
vile supplications. They have l>ecn disre- 
garded, thrown aside, treated with con- 
tempt ; but the delegates solemnly meet 
in convention once more to pass the 
same hoary resolutions, to introduce the 
same stale petitions, with the same in- 
evitable results. Now, is not this a per- 
fectly stupid procedure? Arc these men 
incapable of profiting by experience? Do 
they not by this time understand the na- 
ture and essential functions of capital- 
ist-class government? Can they not sec 
that we have a capitalist-class Con- 
gress, and capitalist-class legislatures, 
elected in every instance by an ignorant 
working class, kept ignorant, designedly, 
in the name of unionism, and with the 
aid of the labor lieutenants of the cap- 
italist class? And that it is the very 
height of folly and depth of humilia- 
tion for a committee of the working 
class to beg the representatives of the 
capitalist class to legislate in the inter- 
ests of the working class? They were 
elected to serve the masters. And they 
arc serving them. And we have no 
right to find fault with them— at least, 
those of us who are responsible for 
their being where they are. 



the 



It is true that there arc some employ- 
er* who arc supposed to be entirely op- 
posed to unionism.' even the old forms. 
Hut the great majority of capitalists, es- 
pecially the shrewder, far-seeing ones, 
unqualifidcly approve the pure and sim- 
ple craft union. And now let me show 
that between these two sections of the 
capitalist class there is, after all, no vital 
difference with regard to the trade union 
movement. . , 

C. W. Tost, president of the Citizens 
Industrial Association, and David M. 
Tarry, president of the Manufacturers 
Association, who arc opposing the 
American Federation of Labor, have re- 
peatedly said they are not opposed to 
trade unionism if it will confine itself 
to its legitimate functions. In other 
words, they are not opposed to trades 
unionism if it does not antagonize the 
capitalist class. That is their position. 
Now, what is the position of the great 
liody of capitalists who avow their 
friendship for the trade union move- 
ment ? Precisely the same. They arc in 
favor of the trade union as long as it 
docs not menace or attack the capitalist 
class ; that is. as long as it doesn t do 
anything. And in its present shape it is 
not doing anything ; and that is why the 
capitalists are not opposed to it. Let 
these trade unions unite tomorrow; let 
them declare in favor of waging this 
fight along the lines of the class 
struggle and they will soon find out 
whether these capitalists are in favor of 
trade unionism or not. . 

The very fact that the great majority 
of capitalists favor craft unionism 
proves that it is doing little or nothing 
for its members. Were it really doing 
something for them it would be antago- 
nizing the capitalist class, and that class 
would fight it. But the capitalists ore 
not fiahting the pure old brand of union- 
ism thev have, in fact, formed an 
alliance with it and the union ts 
silenf partner in the firm. 

You have all doubtless heard of the 
Civic I-cdcration. This federation " 
supposed to lie fair and impartial. It 
organized for the one purpose of dov 
tailing the interests of labor and capital, 
and every mcmlwr of this body insists 
that these interests can be harmonized; 
that there is no necessary conflict be 
tween them. That is what Mr Gpmpcrs 
savs; that is what Mr. Mitchell says: 
that is what Archbishop Ireland and 
Bishop Potter say. and that is what they 
all say— that there is no necessary con- 
liict between capitalists and wage work- 
ers. If there 1« no necessary conflict 
between them, it follows that all the 
fi K hting that is going on must be un- 
necessary. I suppose then that 
Might to be very "sily eliminated 

A gentleman named August Belmont 
presides over this harmonizing body. 
Sot long ago, in an aldress. he claimed 
that there was no better trade-unionist 
in the country than he, and he proved 
it during the Interborough strike in the 
Citv of New York, tfhen several thou 
sand union employes of that corporation, 
of which he is president, went out on 
strike l»ccausc they were driven to that 
extremity bv his pernicious pol'cy. He 
proved that he was a loyal trade-union 
1st when he employed James larley. th< 
notorious professional strike-breaker, 
and his army of Hessians to take tr 
places of his former employes. Just 
little while after Mr. Belmont had th 
defeated his employes and <h«iiptcd 
their unions, he met at the hoW™* 
lunqucting board of the Cmc Feder- 
ation with the national officers of the 
American Federation of Labor and - 
allied unions, and there made good 
claim that he was a true trades-unionist 
of the old school. , , _ 

Do you think that a labor leader who 
is absolutely true to the working class 
could sit at such a banqueting board 
with such a capitalist as Belmont? Do 
you think he would be the guest of such 
in organization as the Civic Federation, 
whose only purpose is fcr subtle kernes 
to reduce the trade union movement to 
harmless impotency? . . 

It is for this and this alone that the 
Civic Federation Has been organized. 
This is its real mission. The American 
Federation of Labor has fallen within 
the fatal influence of this emasculating 
alliance, and has thus proven that it is 
not organized to advance the true Inter- 
ests of the working^elass 

The American Federation of Labor is 



officers, and their names are put upon 
the payroll ; and let me say to you that 
their interests are primarily in keeping 
themselves there. 



Now, we who have organized the 
dustriat Workers have had enough of 
this kind of experience. We have quit 
the old unions. We have organized the 
Industrial Workers for the purpose of 
uniting the working class; the whole 
orking class. Not only the skilled 
orkers, not only those who arc fa- 
orcd, but the working class, skilled 
and unskilled, male and female, > in 
every department of activity, arc united 
upon the principle of industrial union- 
ism. 

The old unions were built up on tools 
that have been discarded and upon 
trades that have ceased to exist. 

Half a century ago the trade union 
as right ; it was adapted to the then 
existing industrial conditions. For illus- 
tration, a cooper shop was a cooper 
shop. It contained coopers and coopers 
only, and the Coopers' Union was or- 
ganized. That embraced the coopers 
who were employed at their trade in 
the shop. Since then there has been 
half a century of industrial evolution. 
Compare the great cooperage establish- 
ments of today with the cooper shop 
of fifty years ago. in which the old hand 
tools were used, in which the apprentice 
learned his trade, and having mastered 
this, could seize the small tools with 
which work was done ami virtually cm- 
ploy himself. There has been a mar- 
•clous change since that time._ A mod- 
•n cooperage establishment is the re- 
dt of industrial evolution; and if you 

all visit one of them you will find 

that scores of different kinds of labor 
are performed there. Indeed, you will 
find almost any kind of worker there 
except a cooper. 

Now. we hold that the form of the 
union must correspond to the mode of 
industry. In other words, the union, 
like the trade, is subject to the inexor- 
able laws of evolution. We want a 
union today that expresses all the vari- 
ous subdivisions of labor that arc now 
engaged in a cooperage establishment. 
Suppose there arc 500 such employes 
in a plant. We organize them all, and 
they arc assigned to their various 
branches: and if one of them has 
grievance it becomes the concern of 
every worker in that establishment. How 
is it now? Certain departments arc or- 
ganized in cr."vft unions, meet with the 
officials and make an agreement or con- 
tract. They do not care what becomes 
of the rest, if only they can get what 
they are after for themselves. After 
they arc thus tied up. the employes in 
some other department present a griev- 
ance and are turned down and out. 
They go out on strike. Those tied fast 
in an agreement say: "Wc would like 
to help you. wc arc in sympathy with 
you. but you sec wc have an agreement, 
and that agreement is sacred; it must 
lie preserved inviolate; and while w< 
arc in sympathy with you, and while 
wc hate to sec you defeated «and lose 
your jobs, we cannot go back on our 
agreement." And in this way we union 
is used to crush another, labor is de- 
feated and scabs arc made by thou 
sands. ^ • 



H7iv should the railroad employes be 
parceled out among o score of different 
organisations' They are all employed 
in the same service. Their interests arc 
mutual. They ought to be able to act, 
together as one. Hut they divide ac- 
cording to craft and calling, and if you 
were to propose today to unite them 
that they might actually do something 
to advance their collective and individ- 
ual interests as workers, you ivould be 
opposed by every grand officer of these 
organizations. The payroll and expense 
account of the officers of the railroad 
brotherhoods alone amount to more than 
a quarter of a million dollars a year. 

There is an army of men who serve 
as officers who are on the salary list 
who get a good living keeping the work- 
ing class divided. They start out with 
good intentions, as a rule. They really 
want to do something to serve their fel- 
lows. They leave the shops or the 
mines as common workingmcn. They 
arc elected officers of a labor organiza- 
tion and they change their clothes. They 
now wear a white shirt and a standing 
collar. They change their habits and 
their methods. They have been used to 
cheap clothes, coarse fare and to asso- 
ciating with their fellow-workers. After 
they have been elevated to official posi- 
tion, as if by magic they are recognized 
by those who previously scorned them 
and held them in contempt. They find 
that some of the doors that were pre- 
viously barred against them now swing 
inwards, and they can actually put 
their feet under the mahogany of a cap- 
italist. 

Our common workingman is now 
labor leader. The great capitalist pats 
him on the back and tells him that he 
knew long ago that he was a coming 
man, that it was a fortunate thing for 
the workers of the world that he had 
been born, that in fact they had been 
long waiting for just such a wise and 
conservative leader. And this has 
_rtain effect upon our new-made leader, 
and unconsciously, perhaps, he begins to 
change — just as John Mitchell did, when 
Mark Hanna patted him on the shoulder 
and said, "John, it is a good thing you 
are at the head of the miners. You arc 
the very man. You have the greatest 
opportunity a labor leader ever had on 
this earth. You can immortalize your- 
self. Now is your time." Then John 
Mitchell admitted that this capitalist, 
ho had been pictured to him as a mon- 
ster, was not half as bad as he had 
thought he was; that, in fact, he was a 
genial and companiablc gentleman. He 
repeats his visit the next day, or the 
next week, and is introduced to some 
other distinguished person he had read 
about, but never dreamed of meeting, 
and thus goes on the transformation. 
All his dislikes disappear and all feel 
ing of antagonism vanishes. He con- 
cludes that they arc really most excellent 
>eoplc and, now that he has seen and 
cnows them, he agrees with them that 
there is no necessary conflict between 
workers and capitalists. And he pro- 
ceeds to carry out this pet capitalist 
theory and he can only do it by betray- 
ing the class that trusted him and lifted 
him as high above themselves as they 
could reach. 

It is true that such a leader is 
favor with the capitalists; that their 
newspapers write editorials about him 
and crown him a great and wise leader ; 
and that ministers of the gospel make 
his name the text for their sermons, 
and emphasize the vital point that if all 
lalwr leaders were such as he, there 
would be no objection to labor organiza- 
tions. And the leader feels himself flat- 
tered. And when he is charged with 
having deserted the class he was sup- 
posed to serve, he cries out that the in- 
dictment is brought by a discredited la- 
bor leader. And that is probably true. 
The person who brings the charge is 
very likely discredited. By whom? By 
the capitalist class, of course; and its 
press and pulpit and "public" opinion. 
And in the present state of the working 
class, when he is discredited by the cap- 
italists, he is at once repudiated by their 
wage-slaves. 



thousand advantages over us. They own 
and control all the sources and means of 
wealth production. They are the mas- 
ters of the tools; they act together. 
" hey control all the powers of govern- 
ment. They can at their own sweet will 
shut down their mills and factories and 
mines, and they can wait patiently weeks 
and months and even years, until the 
impoverished workers become hungry 
and are glad to be taken back at any 
terms. '1 he capitalists have all these 
advantages, and they never hesitate to 
do anything, everything, that may be re- 
quired to keep the working class in 
subjection. And they can and will keep 
them there just as long as they are 
divided. 



It is a fact that nearly all scabs and 
strike-breakers are ex-unionists. Go 
among them and interrogate them and 
you will find that they will tell you in 
almost every case that at heart they arc 
in favor of union labor, but that they 
were beaten by it and found this the 
only way of getting even. I know of 
hundreds of instances, of my own 
knowledge, of men who have been made 
scabs in precisely this way. Now, the 
trade unions feel very bitter toward 
scabs, and pursue them relentlessly tin 
til the unfortunates seek escape in sui- 
cide. And yet. while they so, bitterly 
oppose the scab, they support the union 
that makes the scab. 

What we want today, above all things, 
is united economic and political action, 
and wc can never have that while the 
working class are parceled out among 
hundreds, aye. thousands, of separate 
unions, that keep them divided for rea- 
sons many of which very readily sug- 
gest themselves. 

Who is it that is so violently opposed 
to the Industrial Workers of the World 
It is not the rank and file of the craf 
unions. It is their officers, A}«l why 
arc they so fiercely opposed to the In- 
dustrial Workers? For the reason that 
when the working class arc really united 
a great many labor leaders will be out 
of jobs. 

There arc at present thousands 
unions. Some of them have a few mem 
bers and others have a greafr many , 
and every time, in the evolution of in- 
dustry, there is a new subdivision of 
labor, however minute, a new nmon 
must be launched, clear down to the 
Grand International Brotherhood of 
Peanut Peelers. Polishers and Packers, 
or whatever it may be. And they elect 
a staff of their own grand international 



The labor leader who is not discred- 
ited by the capitalist class is not true 
to the' working class. If he be unswerv- 
ingly loyal to the working class he will 
not be on friendly terms with the cap- 
italist class. He cannot serve both. 
When he really serves one he scrvi 
that one against the other. 

The labor leader who is in high favor 
with the exploiters is pronounced safe, 
conservative, wise and honest, and the 
workers arc appealed to to look to him 
for advice, for giudance and leadership. 
The unthinking accept the advice with 
enthusiasm. And so the later leader 
who serves the capitalist class instead of 
the working class is hailed deliverer and 
basks in the public favor. 

But let mc say to you that in spite of 
all this, the honest and discredited leaders 
will be lovingly remembered long after 
the popular ones of today arc forgot- 
ten . 

The very first need is that you open 
your eyes and sec for yourselves. Take 
nothing for granted. 

So many of you arc satisfied 
blindly follow where others lead; and 
so you arc deceived and betrayed; you 
have to pay all the penalties. 

It is high time you were ceasing 
depend upon some one to "lead" you; 
that you were opening your eyes; that 
you were doing your own thinking. 

I have seen men **y scores and hun- 
dreds and thousands, after striking for 
weeks and months, lose their jobs. I 
have seen Ihc poor wretches blacklisted 
and I have seen them persecuted until 
they were in rags, and their families 
were upon the streets, and I have said 
there must be another and a better way. 
I have seen enough of this to satisfy 
me. There is a better way. But you 
will never find it by pursuing the old 
lines. You have got to unite the whole 
working class, and this can be done. It 
is not an impossible task. Every 
worker, however limited his mentality, 
ought to be able to see that there is little 
or nothing to be accomplished along the 
old lines; that, in fact, there is no hope; 
that you are engaged in an unequal 
struggle, and that the ultimate outcome 
is certain to be defeat, despair and 
death. 

The capitalists have at present fen 



There is but one hope, and that is in 
the economic and political solidarity of 
the working class; one revolutionary 
union, and one revolutionary party. It 
is for this reason that the Industrial 
Workers of the World, an economic or- 
ganization, makes its appeal to the 
wage-slaves aspiring to be free. You 
can not be satisfied to live and die as 
beasts of budrcn; to toil unceasingly 
to cnricn masters who hold you in con- 
tempt ; to be dependent upon these mas- 
ters for your jobs and crawl like syco- 
phants at their feet. You may not be 
satisfied, even though you have suffi- 
cient food and clothing and shelter. 
You are a human, not a hog; a man, 
not a mere animal. You have a man- 
hood to sustain; you have freedom to 
achieve, and you have an intellect to 
develop; and these quctsions will appeal 
to you with ever-increasing force and 
compel an accounting at last, if you 
have the pith and purpose of a typical, 
self-respecting workingman. 

In the capitalist system a worker is 
dimply merchandise; his master can at 
his own will sentence him to idleness, 
his wife to want and his child, perhaps, 
to a brothel. You can not be satisfied 
with such a slavish lot and now is the 
time to make up your mind to change it. 
In your heart you will feel the thrill of 
a new-born joy. You will join the In- 
dustrial Workers, the one international 
labor union that proposes to unite all 
workers, that all of them may act to- 
gether in harmonious co-operation for 
the good of all ; a union that recognizes 
no aristocracy, but the whole working 
class; that insists that each member 
shall have all the rights that arc ac- 
corded every other ; a union built upon 
the class struggle, appealing to all work- 
ers to get together on the right side 
of that struggle and achieve the revo- 
lutionary solidarity of! their class. 

It is true that this is a stupendous 
task; that there arc great opposing 
forces; //ni/ every falsehood that ma- 
lignity can devise will be put in circu 
lation to defeat the object of this indus- 
trial organisation, but nevertheless, 
those who have quitted the old unions 
and organized the Industrial Workers 
have done so with the determination 
that no matter what opposing forces 
may be set in operation, they will stand 
together side by side in the true spirit 
of class-conscious solidarity; they will 
move forward, step by step, in one solid 
body; they will speak the truth as they 
sec the truth, and defy all opposition 
that may be brought to bear against the 
Industrial Workers by all the capitalist 
class and all its vassals and emissaries. 

This organization has a mission as 
high and as noble as ever prompted 
workingmcn, or any other men, to 
tion in this world. 

The primal need of the working class 
is education. By education I mean rev- 
olutionary education; the kind that en- 
ables them to sec that the twenty odd 
millions of wage-workers in the United 
States arc wage-slaves ; that the eco- 
nomic interests of these many millions 
of human beings who do all the useful 
work and produce all the wealth are 
absolutely identical; that they must 
unite ; that they must act together ; that 
they must assert their collective power. 
When they reach this point they will 
cease to be slaves and become masters 
of the situation ; thev will wipe out the 
age-system and walk the earth free 
>en- 

They can do this, and only they can 
do it. 

I cannot do this for you, and I want 
to be frank enough to say that I would 
not if I could. For if I could do it for 
you, somebody else could undo it for 
you. But when you do it for yourself 
it will remain done foervcr. And until 
you do it you have got to pay the pen- 
alty of your ignorance, indifference and 
neglect. You have got to pay it to the 
last farthing. Nobody on earth or in 
heaven can relieve you of the conse- 
qcunces of your inaction. As long as 
you workers remain divided and at cross 
purposes, instead of closing up the ranks 
and acting together you will have ♦« 
pay the penalty of defeat and humili; 
tion and slavery and all their attendant 
brood of festering evils. 



My mind was disabused. We had the 
railroad men, especially in this part 
of the country, pretty thoroughly or- 
ganized. We had the numbers and to 
some extent the power, but we didn't 
know about the class struggle. We had 
that to learn. Then came the great con- 
flict with the combined railroad corpora- 
tions. We defeated them; and then we 
learned that the corporations control the 
powers of government. Wc got our 
first vital lesson in the class struggle. 
All the corporations had to do was to 
press the judicial button in their pri- 
vate office and the judges acted promptly 
in obedience to the command of their 
.apitalist masters ; the police and militia 
and regular troops followed in regular 
order; the press and pulpit and deputy 
marshals did the rest— and that was 
enough. 

I never knew exactly how it happened 
until I understood the meaning of eco- 
nomic determinism and the class strug- 
gle, and then it was perfectly clear to 
me. And from that time I realized the 
imperative necessity for a different kind 
of organization. I then said, we have 
got to organize, not only the railroad 
employes, but the whole body of work- 
ers for concerted economic and political 
action; organize them all, so that all 
of them shall act together and assert 
the full measure of their power in the 
interests of all. As soon as a beginning 
was attempted the railroad corporations 
said, "This vicious thing must be 
stamped out of existence," and so, for 
two years, I scarcely traveled a foot 
ithout being shadowed by detectives 
of the railroad corporation. No matter 
..here I went, the detectives were there. 
When I would reach the end of a cer- 
tain line the detectives who had fol 
lowed mc would go back where they 
came from and others would take their 
places. I remember when I got to Prov- 
dence, Rhode Island, one night, I was 
conscious that detectives were watching 
me very closely. I learned that the rail- 
road officials in New England had an- 
nounced that the American Railway 
Union should never get a foothold there. 
There were two or three loyal men 
there I knew I could trust; I sent them 
•ord not to come to the hotel and not 
to hold a meeting, but to come to my 
room at midnight, and come one at a 
time. And they did come to my room 
one at a time and I organized them in 
my room at midnight. I left the city 
early next morning, and when I got to 
the next point I received a telegram re- 
porting that they were all discharged, 
every one of them. 

Notwithstanding our secrecy the cor- 
porations knew who had entered my 
room and for what purpose ; and the 
men were summarily discharged. Why 
was it that the railroad corporations 
..ould not allow the American Railway 
Union to organize ? For the simple rea- 
son that the American Railway Union 
proposed to line up all the railroad em- 
ployes as a beginning of a thorough 
reorganization of the working class in 
general, and the railroads did not pro- 
k>sc to tolerate that kind of an organ 
zation. 

They were and are entirely satisfied 
with the old brotherhoods, supplying 
their officers with annual passes ant 
their delegates with special trains to 
take them to and from their conven- 
tions. To such an extent is this par- 
tiality carried on some railroads, that if 
a member of one of the brotherhoods 
refuses to pay his dues and is expelled 
by the brotherhood, he is promptly dis- 
chsrgcd by the corporation. The cor- 
poration favors the organizations that 
divide, but is implacably hostile to the 
one that unites the workers. 

For the same reason the capitalist 
newspapers arc so ferociously denounc- 
ing the Industrial Workers. 

They have warned workingmen that 
the Industrial Workers consists of anar- 
chists, socialists, revolutionists and 
chronic fault-finders and peace-disturb- 
ers, who have been kicked out of other 
reputable labor organizations; of dis- 
credited leaders who do not lead, 
whom the workers have no confidence 
and for whom they can have no respect. 



and to the point, and every workingman 
capable of understanding it 
The Industrial Workers has no ob- 
ject in concealing any part of its mis- 
sion, and while it proposes to ameliorate 
the condition of the workers in every 
way in its power as far as that is possi- 
ble in capitalist society, its ultimate ob- 
ject is to entirely abolish the capitalist 
system, by making the workers them- 
selves the masters of their tools, that 
they may work freely, unrestrained and 
unexploited: that they may secure to 
themselves and enjoy all the fruit of 
their own labors. ^ 

This is the object of the Industrial 
Workers, and if it has your approval, 
join and help it to fulfill its mission, 
and thus hasten the emancipation of tho 
working class, and the brighter, happier 
day for all huamnity. 

QUESTIONS. 

Question— Is it true that the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World were or- 
ganized because the Workers cannot 
gain anything by political action. 

Mr. Debs—So; that is not true. The 
workers have never yet tried to get 
anything by united political action. They 
will some time, I do not doubt. The 
Industrial Workers was organized be- 
cause under the old form of organization 
they could get little or nothing by eco- 
nomic action. If they had secured sat- 
isfactory concessions under the old 
forms there would be no Industrial 
Workers. It has been organized be- 
cause of the failure of the old unions 
on the economic field. Now, if it can 
be shown that they have succeeded, or 
even measurably succeeded, then there 
is no necessity for the Industrial Work- 
ers. But if, on the other hand, it can 
be shown that they have repeatedly and 
wretchedly failed, then there is an un- 
answerable argument in favor of the 
Industrial Workers. 



But day by day you are increasing the 
sum of your revolutionary knowledge. 
You arc becoming wiser by experience. 
The Industrial Workers of the World 
would not have been possible a few 
years ago. It is an outgrowth of the 
very conditions I have described. It 
has become an imperative necessity. The 
workers everywhere arc beginning to 
recognize it. and that is why they arc 
flocking to its standard. That is why 
they arc subscribing to its principles: 
why they arc working for it day and 
night with a zeal that has never been 
known in the history of the organized 
working-class movement; and why it 
is rapidly spreading over the whole 
country, and increasing grandly in num- 
bers and in power. Let me say to you 
that no matter what formidable or sub- 
tle opposition may be marshaled against 
it by the capitalist class the ultimate tri- 
umph of its principles is as certain — 
that tonight I stand in your presence. 

There are a great many workers who 
insist that the old unions are good 
enough ; and as long as they are of that 
opinion that is where they belong. So 
far as I am concerned I gave the old 
unions a fair trial. I am sure I had 
no prejudice against them. I am equally 
certain I did all I possibly could to 
build them up. For fifteen years I trav- 
eled almost continuously over this coun- 
try organizing railroad men, and air 
kinds of workingmen, under the mista- 
ken conviction that if we could only get 
them into the several unions of their 
trade! and occupations we could in 
tome way lift them out of their slavery. 



The capitalist press is a unit in de- 
nouncing the Industrial Workers, and 
practically a unit in commending the 
American Federation of Labor. 

If you workers think that the cap- 
italist press is a safe guide in such s 
matter, you properly belong with the 
American Federation of Labor. But if 
you believe, as I believe, and as every 
intelligent workingman must believe, 
that the kind of labor organization that 
the capitalists endorse is not the kind 
that is for your good— that the organ 
ization the capitalist press condemns v. 
the one that has working-class virtue 
and efficiency— then you will do as we 
have done; you will join the Industrial 
Workers of the World. 

Think it over for yourself! 

Take a backward look over the last 
three or four years: satisfy yourself by 
your own observation that there has 
been little but defeat for the workers in 
the struggle during all that period; that 
they have gained substantially nothing: 
that they arc divided and disrupted and 
not organized in any true sense at all. 
The time has come for a real economic 
organization of the workers, and that 
organization is now in the field and 
makes its appeal to all workers, and it! 
principles and purposes deserve the en- 
couragement, the support and the loyalty 
of every workingman who has intelli- 
gence enough to understand his best 
interests and manhood enough to assert 
and stand by them. 

I think that no great argument is 
quired in support of our position. The 
preamble to the constiution states clearly 
and in few words the object of the In- 
dustrial Workers. You will find it writ- 
ten there that the workers and capital- 
ists have nothing in common ; that there 
are a few who have alt the good things 
of life, while millions writhe in poverty 
and cry out in despair; that those who 
do nothing and produce nothing are 
rich, while those who do everything and 
produce everything are poor: that these 
two classes consist of capitalists who 
own tools that they do not use, and of 
workers who use tools that they do not 
own; that the capitalists who own the 
tools have H in their power to take and 
do take from the workers what they 
produce, and that the workers must or- 
ganize both their economic and political 
power to take and hold that which they 
produce by their labor. This it brief 



IMPERIAL VALLEY OP CALI- 
FORNIA. 

Good jobs— lots of work— good pay. 

where capitalism is dethroned, if 
you see and meet agricultural work- 
ers in the Imperial Valley of Cali- 
fornia, and tell them that John Pan- 
over, Holtville. Calif., is the man who 
should he written to and whom you 
must assist in his arduous task of or- 
ganizing the workers in that district. 
Help us to get the economic power. 




Itlfliti li Eiglish, pit 1,000- 
Address to Wage Work 

erg $i-5o 

The Textile Industry.. 1.50 
Food Stuff Industry... 1.50 
Metal and Machinery 

Industry 1.50 

Story of a New Labor 

Union x.50 

Address to Lumber and 

Wood Workers x.50 

Address to Street Car 

Workers 1.50 

Address to Railway 

Workers 1.50 

Address to Coal Miners 3.00 

LEAFLETS IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES. 

Address to Coal Miners 
in Italian 3*00 

Address to Wage 
Workers in Italian.. 3.00 

Address to Wage 
Workers in Finnish.. 3.00 

Address to Wage 
Workers in German. 4.00 

Address to Wage 
Workers in Yiddish. 3.00 

Address to Wage 
Workers in French.. 3.00 

Address to Textile 
Workers in French. . 3.00 

Special address in Rou- 
manian 4*o° 

Special address in Sla- 
vonian-Dalmatian ... 3.00 

Japanese address to 

Wage Earners 10.00 

For above send to I. W. 

W. Headquarters, 158 5th 

St., San Francisco, Calif. 
For Story of a New Labor 

Union in Spanish send to N. 

C. Madsen, 299 E. 6th St, 

Los Angeles, Cal 

I. W. W. CONSTITUTION. 
English (per 100). .$ 5.00 
" 500 



Italian 
French 
German 
Polish 
Hungarian 
Spanish 
Finnish 



5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
10.00 
5.00 



Membership application 
blanks in Polish, per 100, 50c 
Membership application 
blanks with preamble in 
Slavonian - Dalmatian, per 
100, 50c 

■rat bv the bmcrat OOct.kM* tkcraV 
M*«rovrt«ck»rg«af«M to atom. 

W. E. TRAUTMANN 

Room 213 ft 
CHICAGO - 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO LABOR 
COUNCIL. 

The official central body of the 
American Federation of Labor in San 
Francisco is the Labor Council. In 
the last article on the Building Trades 
Council it was stated that it was the 
most tvpical of the A. F. of L. unions 
in this city— but that is only true in 
so far as mutual scabbing is con- 
cerned. 

The San Francisco Labor Council is 
thv school A. F. of L. organization of 
this city. That is to say, that of all 
the pure and simple unions, the Labor 
Council is the most simple, but_ not 
pure by any means— with no definite 
ideas, no set notions or program. It 
knows not where it came from nor 
where it is drifting— merely it is on 
its way. The H. T. C. can be called 
an organization because it is definite. 
There is no doubt where it stands. 

The policy of the Labor Council 
changes very frequently. Its policy 
cannot be understood through its of- 
ficers — they are elected and removed 
too often — as the political wind may 
blow. Hut of all the changes that have 
taken place, and the different position 
taken, don't be disturbed. It has al- 
ways stood up for capitalism. It has 
kept step and imitated the rest of the 
A. F. oi L. bodies here — in insisting 
that "control of jobs" is the start and 
finish of the labor question. At some 
elections of officers we have even seen 
M»-callcd "Socialist" as president but 
the clause in the "Declaration of Tur- 
pose" reads: "2. To effect an amic- 
able and just settlement of all dis- 
putes between employer and employe. 
.1. To promote and maintain harmo- 
nious relations between employer and 
employe, to the end that each shall 
recognize and respect the rights and 
privileges of the other"— ever the 
same. 

It was this organization that fur- 
nished the majority of doodling su- 
pervisors who were elected on the 
Union Labor Party ticket. 

The San Francisco Labor Council, 
like its sister, the San Francisco 
Kuilding Trades Council, makes great 
boasts of being organized for the 
benefit of Labor, and. to quote again 
from the "Declaration of Purpose. 
"5. To secure united and harmonious 
action in all matters directly affecting 
tin- interests of the organized work- 
ers." 

It may he good bait to catch suck- 
er«. but a-ta matter of fact the above 

not uii'kr-tood by the organization 
nor practiced. 

Too many arc the instances to 
prove that instead of "to secure 
united and harmanious action" in the 
interest of Labor it has been in the in- 
terest of the masters. To quote 
again: "4. To create and give effect 
to a system whereby the affiliated 
labor organizations shall extend to 
each other moraJ and material aid 
when occasion requires." Notwith- 
standing all these written professions 
we have yet to see the above clauses 
in practice. 

Stablemen affiliated with the Labor 
Council have gone out on strike 
against unbearable conditions — as 
tin v did in the earlv part of 1900. for 
$2.50 and 12-hour' workday. The 
union teamsters, horseshoers. and all 
the rest remained at work in scab 
stables. 

Waiters, cooks, etc.. have boycotted 
ami struck restaurants, but the good 
union milkman, coal teamsters, union 
butcher, union bakers, etc.. all affil- 
iated with the I-ibor Council and the 
A. F. of L. through their different 
craft International Unions, all kept at 
their po,t and furnished supplies to 
keep the "seal)" restaurant open. The 
Labor Council, like the rest of the 
pure and simple unions in this city, 
have delegates to the Asiatic Exclu- 
sion League, which has for its aims 
the exclusion of all Koreans. Hinchus. 
Chinese, and Japanese workers from 
the United States, but they do not 
object to the Asiatic because he is a 
cheap wage slave* ( which is not alto- 
gether correct), but their chief objec- 
tion seems to have been pretty plainly 
stated by Wm. J. French (President 
of the Labor Council at the time, now 
ex-presiilent) when he addressed a big 
crowd in the Lyric Mall and stated: 
"When the Japs strike it is no strike, 
because there is no one to take their 
place." "The Jap is not good to his 
employer; he will not start work till 
after the whistle has blown, and he 
quits before the whistle blows." 

The State Labor Commissioner, 
Stafford, reports that "the Jap is un- 
merciful to his employer and strikes 
or makes demands when the employer 
least expects it." The mouthpieces of 
all these pure and simple unions there- 
fore yell; "Such scoundrels must be 
kept out of the country. They are a 
menace to our business." During the 
sailors* strike of 1906 extra police 
were stationed along the waterfront 
to keep "order" as usual. G. Hag- 
gerty. who was president of the San 
Francisco Labor Council, was also a 
member of the Police Commission, 
and he never protested, but gave his 
silent approval to police protection of 
scab sailors. 

Hut some defender of pure and sim- 
ple unionism may say that the police 
were stationed by Union Labor Mayor 
Schmitz (also a member of the San 
Francisco Labor Council) to protect 
the interests of both the sailors and 
the shipowners. t Nonsense, that is. in- 
deed! No shipowner was ever told to 
move on or clubbed, but the sailors 
were told to behave or they would be 
clubbed. One sailor was killed by the 
shots of a scab, and that scab is a free 
man today. 

In the summer of 1906 the Greeks 
and Italians working for the United 
R. R. Co. were organized by the Labor 
Council, but when they struck for 
$2 50. 8 hours' work, all the workers 
who are affiliated with the Labor 
Council, and employed by the United 
R. R. Co.. remained at their post, 
ringing. "To with the for- 
eigners." Some of the Italians, who 
were also members of Local 363 I. W. 
W., started the agitation to hare the 
carmen strike also; but when the 
question was brought tip in the Labor 
Council. Mr. Richard Cornelius, the 
president of the Street Carmen's 
Union No. 205. replied: "Do you 
think that we ©rganiied the mechanics 
oi rte benefit 5 the laborer.? No. 
We ©rginixed the laborers for the 



benefit of the mechanics." But the 
foreigners put up a stiff fight, and 
when the street carmen who had re* 
mained at work and starved into sub- 
mission the laborers, went out on 
strike to settle their own grievances, 
the laborers, as reward to the traitors, 
once more gave battle to the bosses. 
The carmen went back to work again 
and the laborers had to take the medi- 
cine that the carmen administered. 
But they could not get the hated for- 
eigners to Americanize themselves to 
sign a contract with the United R. R. 
Co. The street laborers showed more 
fight by far than the mechanics. Af- 
ter the trouble had settled, a few in- 
cidents took place to prove the above 
statement. The United R. R. Co. 
made it a rule to have an Irish fore- 
man over the gangs of foreigners.. 
The bosses, acting under instructions, 
began to discharge those who had 
made themselves prominent during 
the strike. One Greek interpreter was 
discharged, lie wanted to know the 
reason for his discharge, but the fore- 
man replied. "Oh, go on. you 

foreigner: you arc no good." There 
was a yell and the foreigners forgot 
to put stones in the streets, and spon- 
taneously let them go for the boss. 
He retired in a salooji. Result: a 
wrecked saloon. 

Another case in point to prove their 
latent class spirit, which when once 
aroused will make the capitalist and 
his labor lieutenants take to the 
woods. 

It was just after the boys had 
started on their afternoon job. a fore- 
man began to swear at "the 

dagos." In a twinkling all the shov- 
els, picks, crowbars, hammers etc.. 
were flying in the air, all yelling, ev- 
erybody picking up their coats. One 
man took the danger (red flag) signal 
and they all made for the other jobs. 
Rcfore night there was an army of 
about 3.000 marching behind the red 
Hag. 

The safe and sane Americans who 
had "soft snaps" — they remained at 
•work. The foreigners politely told 
them to quit or the cobblestones 
would be used. The case was brought 
to the attention of the Labor Council. 
They condemned the men and advised 
the "Street Construction Worker- 
Union" to discipline the leaders of the 
revolt. The union, acting upon ad 
vice, bad fourteen of the leaders ar- 
rested for inciting to riot, hired an 
attorney (Hiram Johnson, who wa« 
acting as special counsel for the em- 
ploye* of the United R. R. Co. before 
the" Arbitration Commission in the 
street car strike) to help the District 
Attorney to prosecute them. 

That is the way the San Franci«ct 
Labor Council puts into practice Sec 
tion 3 of their "Declaration of Prin 
ciples." 

The decision of the Supreme Court 
has been handed down. Anyone win 
knows enough will realize that thi 
pure and simplcrs have no logical pro- 
test to offer. 

The A. F. of L. accepts the present 
mode of wealth production with all 
that it means as a finality— merely 
asking for an occasional modification 
here and there. 

Nevertheless, acting upon the in- 
structions of Gomners to hold mass 
meetings all over the country to pro- 
test against the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, the San Franei 
I abor Council and the Ituilding 
Trades Council held a meeting on 
April 12th and of course the idea 
would not l>c dreamed of to have any- 
one else to speak except the high 
chiefs of tin- pure and simple unions. 

The platform of the Auditorium was 
crowded with all the men that have 
sold out workers like the cattlemen 
sell their stock. P. II. McCarthv. 
president of the San Francisco H. 
T. C: J. C. Sweney. of the Iron 
Trades' Council; Walter Mi-Arthur, 
editor of the Coast Seamen's Journal 
— one of the original members of the 
National Civic Federation— and all 
along the line — too many to mention. 

Gompcrs is dubbed by his friends as 
the "fountain-head of the American 
Labor movement." Rut to listen to 
his lieutenants, who arc supposed to 
receive their dope from Gompcrs — we 
must come to the conclusion that 
Gompcrs is not a fountain-head, but a 
swill barrel. 

"We want the Sherman Anti-trust 
Law amended so that there will be a 
distinction between a bushel of wheat, 
a sack of coal, an acre of land, and a 
man's labor power." said G. Tracy, 
president of the State Federation of 
Labor. Rright ideas, indeed, for a 
labor leader to promulgate. No won- 
der that the San Francisco Rulletin. a 
paper that the newsboys have repeat- 
edly strturk against, hailed with great 
delight and editorialized on the elec- 
tion of Tracy, the printer, as president 
of the California State Federation of 
Labor. 

"The labor union (meaning the A. 
F. of L.) is not a trust, as the Su- 
preme Court claims. Wc don't pre- 
vent anybody from joining— providing 
you can do the work satisfactorily, 
you are not barred," exclaimed J. C. 
Sweeney. 

Well, if the Iron Trades Council of 
this city, which is affiliated with both 
the Labor Council and the Building 
Trades, is not a job trust, wc give it 
up. A man is barred out of the two 
Structural Iron Workers unless he 
can do the work set forth by the ex- 
amining board of the union. The 
books of the Plumbers' union are 
closed, the Electrical Workers have 
passed an amendment to the constitu- 
tion that no outside members of the 
International can go to work until he 
has been in the city 90 days. What is 
that worker up against, Mr. Sweeney? 
Arc these not trust methods? Work- 
ers everywhere, learn this lesson. 

•f^urTand simple craft unions are not 
class organizations; they are bulworks 
of capitalism. To quote Debs: "It 
were better for the workers who wear 
craft fetters if they were not organ- 
ized at all. for then they could and 
would strike spontaneously together; 
but they cannot do this under craft 
unionism." 

Industrial Unionism U the only 
unionism that will benefit the work- 
ers. Industrial Unionism of the revo- 
lutionary brand is the need of the day. 
Job trusts, whether organized on craft 
•Ian or any other plan, are not work- 
tig class organizations. 



Workers everywhere, read, think, 
organize. 

Hvcrywhcrc the pure and simplcrs 
prove the same story. They are a 
stumbling-block in Labor's march to 
freedom. 

Join the Industrial Workers of the 
World. 

Education, organization, cmancipa 
tion, is the watchword. 

JOSEPH J. ETTOR. 
Stockton, Cat , May 14, 1908. 



A Singular People. 

i 

I A Modern Talc. By Justus Ebert, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.J 
In the great land of Unobstructed 
Modern Development, there once lived 
a singular people. Some called them 
"The-thin-cnd-of-thc - wedge - of - the 
Socialist-movcmcnt-to-brcak - tip-Cap- 
italism," for the great land of Unob- 
structed Modem Development was a 
land in which Indian names, a So- 
cialist movement and Capitalism 
abounded. Others again called them 
"Union-Wreckers," "Political Action- 
ists," and other names neither so 
choice nor so easy of phrasing; for 
the great land of Unobstructed Mod- 
ern Development was also a land in 
which hyphenated invective and anti- 
profanity leagues were a social neces- 
sity and, as a result, held considerable 
sway. 

This singular people had many con- 
tradictory characteristics, which 
caused them to be so qualified. It 
was peculiar of them that, though 
they were' leaders of growth, they 
never grew; vanguards of progress, 
the only progress they made was a 
steadily declining one. Vainglorious 
of knowledge, they fell into the pit- 
falls of internecine warfare avoided 
by more ignorant people. Democrats, 
they were dominated; denouncers of 
aristocracy, especially of labor, they 
proclaimed themselves, "the elite" of 
the prolctaire. Constitution, order, 
discipline, justice, truth, were the in- 
stitutions and virtues that they most 
professed and espoused, while per- 
mitting them to be trampled under 
foot in star-chamber proceedings and 
ex-parte inquiries. Dwindling in 
numbers, unable to reinforce even 
themselves, they claimed an influence 
and prestige beyond their own na- 
tional boundaries, which they did not 
possess, expropriating to their own 
waning propaganda the economic or- 
ganization evolved by great social and 
political forces in foreign lands 
Keen of intellect, practical in a meas- 
ure, resourceful to a great extent, 
they were, despite all these great 
qualities, duped by craft, stuffed with 
abstractions and blinded to concrete 
fact. 

The people of the land of Unob- 
structed Modern Development, were 
most assuredly a singular people. 
Compounded of conflicting theories 
and practices, qualities and results, 
they presented not a few startling 
contradictious. But. hasten not, on 
that account, to condemn them as an 
hypocritical, dishonest and unworthy 
people; as they were, on the con- 
trary, an idealistic and admirable peo- 
ple, possessing the faith in themselves 
and their destiny that removes moun- 
tains; and never flinching from sac- 
rifice in the performance of duty, as 
I hey conceived it. A bold, courage- 
ous people, their undaunted spirit 
was never, broken, though hunger, 
persecution and oppression too fre- 
quently leered at them in vicious tri- 
umph. When the interests of labor 
were truly at stake, conflict in their 
behalf was the breath of their life 
while joy crowned its death. Sub- 
lime in aspiration, they were, on oc- 
casion, sublime in endeavor, and mag- 
nificent, inspiring, in action; though 
often, far too often, disappointed in 
the results to themselves. 

If wc would understand these sin- 
gular people of the land of Unob- 
structed Modern Development, wc 
must understand their predecessors in 
all lands and in all ages. The fact is, 
that these singular people were a 
modern reproduction of all the great 
people of all the great ages who com- 
mitted great mistakes in the devotion 
to great causes. Causes, like charity, 
cover a multitude of sins and sinners. 
Crimes against Liberty have been 
commitcd in the name of Liberty; and 
crimes against Socialism arc commit- 
ted in the name of Socialism. With 
these singular people, like all the 
people who have preceded, and will 
follow them, their cause and their 
ideals were the only worthy ones; and 
whatever was done in their name was 
done for them. As long as the cause, 
together with its ideals, was like the 
cross of old, made the rallying centre, 
expediency could take the place of 
principle, and cessation of growth, in- 
ternecine warfare, autocracy by craft, 
disruption and delusion; were accept- 
ed as the unavoidable accompani- 
ments of its ultimate perpetuation and 
success. A singular logic, singularly 
appropriate to a singular people! 

It may be said, in fact, it must be 
said, that in their pursuit of their 
ideal, the people of the Land of Un- 
obstructed Modern Development were 
blind to the real. Their mixed good 
and evil, quite humanly, left them 
open to ridicule and distrust, with bad 
results to themselves. Emphasizing 
only their good qualities, blinded to 
their bad, as they were, another But- 
ler could write another Hudibras on 
these labor puritans; and for a Sir 
Knight who goes "a coloneling," 
with all the defects of his people, we 
could have a chairtess professor, who 
goes a labor-fakiring and a Pinker- 
toning, with like drawbacks. Of 
course, that in itself, is no disparage- 
ment: to win the satire of a Butler, 
is a great attestation of the power of 
Puritanism; and these singular people 
could well be pleased, as no doubt 
they would be, to have such an honor 
bestowed upon them. 

But. to cease digression and return 
to our mutton, to wit, the singular 
people of the Land of Unobstructed 
Modern Development and their sin* 
gular history: many of the Unob- 
structed Modern Developers saw the 
incongruity of their national position. 
They saw that that which they most 
desired to promote was most effect- 
ively being done to death by their 
own inconsistencies and ertravtgM* 



cics. They reasoned thusly: to have 
a cause that dcvciopes marked perver- 
sities, to have ideals without results 
other than disastrous ones, in a land 
most propitious in conditions lor their 
success, is not a consummation to be 
devoutly wished tor, even by singular 
people. llic longest lane has a turn; 
and the most singular people, not 
even excluding the insane, have a per- 
ception oi their own folly at times. 
To paraphrase Lincoln, **ou can tool 
ail tue people some ot the time; but it 
is rare indeed that a people tools it- 
self all the tunc. We will stop fool- 
ing ourselves. 

And so, in the words of the fairy 
tale, it came to pass that, instead of 
growth, progress and organization, 
depopulation, stagnation and disin- 
tegration became the lot of the sin- 
gular people of the laud of UnoD- 
structcd Modern Development. No 
longer the victims of ideal abstrac- 
tor without beneficial results, large 
numbers of the inhabitants left their 
native heath for other lands. Many 
cursed the administration that per- 
petually dominated them to their det- 
riment; and, like the Russian refu- 
gees, in their fight against Czardom, 
crossed seas in order to aid the strug- 
gle against it. Others remained at 
home to continue the fight for disillu- 
sionment there; but the odds were 
against them, as their oppressors, se- 
cure in the control of the institutions 
of the land, could give their whole 
time to their .own self-perpetuation; 
while they had to go forth and spend 
the greater part of their energy in 
the struggle for existence. As it was, 
they suffered repeated defeat, in con 
sequence. 

Nevertheless, though these condi- 
tions lung reigned supreme among 
the Unobstructed Modem Develop- 
ers, it was the Democracy that act- 
ually triumphed: it withdrew-, leaving 
the victors with a husk, while taking 
unto itself the golden car of corn. 
Without a constituency there is no 
people and no government. The op- 
pressors of the Unobstructed Modern 
Developers found this out, whereup- 
on they sought to unite with other 
people, with what result, history docs 
not inform us; wc can only infer from 
the present status of this singular peo- 
ple, that unity was rejected. 

Some day, historians will write the 
life story of the singular people of the 
land of Unobstructed Modern Devel- 
opment. Wc care not what they may 
say of them, wc, who living as we do, 
nearest to them, and therefore know- 
ing them best, will always vene- 
rate and love them. A great people 
never die. As political entities, the 
ancient Greeks and Romans arc no 
more; yet their culture lives in the 
race, and wc arc better for their hav- 
ing had a place in the fleeting thing 
called life. So with the singular peo- 
ple of the land of Unobstructed Mod- 
ern Development. Their sons and 
daughters, scattered over the world 
of labor, are now plowing the soil and 
spreading the seed of human emanci- 
pation from Capitalism through the 
growth of Socialism. Singularly 
enough, and singularly appropriate, is 
the fact, that these singular people, 
though gone, still exist! 



RESOLUTIONS. 

WHEREAS. The I. W. W. Bulletin 
Is pnbllflipd for thn purpose of propa- 
gating the principles of Industrial 
Unionism, and 

WHEREAS. The Preamble of the 
f W. W. plainly states that the I. W 
W. has no affiliations with any political 
party, and 

WHEREAS. The management of the 
Bulletin has seen fit to use the Bulletin 
for the purpose of airing the grievances 
of certain members In regards to their 
connections with political parties, this 
being contrary to the Intended purpose 
of the Bulletin, therefore be It 

RESOLVED, That Mixed Local No. 
96, Indianapolis, Ind., does hereby pro- 
test against the use of the Bulletin for 
such purposes, and we demand that the 
management hereafter refrain from 
publishing letters of resignation from 
any political party, or any other mat- 
ter pertaining to any controversy be- 
tween members of political parties, and 
be It further 

RESOLVED. That a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to the Bulletin for 
publication. 

May 27th, 1908, Indianapolis, Ind. 

FRANK P. JANKE, Sec. 



Secretaries of local unions arc most 
politely requested to present at the 
next meeting bills sent by Headquar- 
ters, and not to forget and leave them 
at home. 



The workers want to be organized, 
so wc need the money, and that's no 
joke. 




OF THE I. W. W. 



The working class and the employing class have noth- 
ing in common. There can be no peace so long si hunger 
and want are found among millions of working people and 
the few, who make up the employing class, have all the 
good things of life. 

Between these two classes s struggle must go on until 
all the toilers come together on the political, as well as 
on the industrial field, and take and hold thst which they 
produce by their labor through an economic organisation of 
the working class, without affiliation with any political 
party. 

The rspid gathering of wealth and the centering of the 
management of industries into fewer and fewer hands 
make the trades union unable to cope with the ever-grow- 
ing power of the employing class, because the trade unions 
foster a state of things which allows one set of workers 
to be pitted against another set of workers in the same 
industry, thereby helping to defeat one another in wage 
wars. The trade unions aid the employing class to mis- 
lead the workers into the belief that the working class 
have interests in common with their employers. 

These sad conditions can be changed and the interests 
of the working class upheld only by an organization formed 
in such a way that all its members in any one industry, 
or in all industries, if necessary, cease work whenever a 
strike or lockout is on in any department thereof, thus mak- 
ing injury to one an injury to all. 

Therefore, without endorsing or desiring endorsement of 
any political party, we unite under the following consti- 
tution. 

(Copy «f Cwistftutton Sant «n A»pUe*tfoi\.) 



Price List of Supplies: 



Constitutions, In English, per 100. .S5 00 
Constitutions, In other languages, 

per 100 T 00 

Local Letterheads, per 100 60 

Envelopes, per 100 60 

Withdrawal Cards, per for 10 10 

Application blanks, per 100 60 

Arrearages notices, per 100 60 

Warrant Book, each 80 

Receipt Book, each 30 

Ledger, 100 pages 1 28 

Ledger, 900 pages S 00 

Ledger, 000 pages 8 00 

Ledger, 400 pages 3 60 

Ledger, 600 pages 5 00 

Day Book, 100 pages 1 00 

Treasurer's Cash Book 75 

Minute Book 80 

Rubber Stamps and Pad 60 

Seal for the Union 1 00 

Buttons, cheap grade, each 10 

Buttons, better grade 85 



LET THE LIGHT IN 

}6U WILL NEVER LEARN any 

thing about the INDUS- 
TRIAL WORKERS OF 
THE WORLD by absorbing 
the dope its enemies hand to 
you; a good antidote for their 
lies is the TRUTH. Get the 
TRUTH by reading what the < 
I. W. W. SAYS FOR ITSBLF. 
Here is a good combination for • 

==$1.00=====- 

"HmtfbMk af Industrial Uatontea" 

; CaaatKatlaa af th« I. W. W 

Raaart af Sacan4 CanvMtlaa . . . . 

TkMCwivmtlM SOc T 

Year's SMtocrlptlMM BULLETIN, soc X 

Asaartamrtaf Leaflets Sc X 

SI M t 

ALL FOR OWE DOLLAR. t 

212 Bush Tomplo, Chicago + 



Order for Subscription Cards 

100.... 

Wm. E. Txavtmakn, G. S. T. 

Industrial Workers of the World: 

I am Interested in extending the 
circulation of The IttfMtrlsJUtJN Mltlft 

and wish you would send me 

Subscription Cards as follows: 
Cards for One Year 

Cards for Six Months 

I agree to sell the cards at 50 cents 
and 25 cents each, and forward to you 
all money received at least once a 
month. 

Name 

Street No. 

Postoffice . 

State 



Member of Local I. W. W, 



ftolfYasr.aejratlY 



Industrial Union . 

HAC3DB00K I 



Gives an outline of the 
Structure of Industrial 
Unionism and Analy- 
sis of the Preamble. 
Very useful in arriv- 
ing at an understand- 
ing of th* form of 
organization of the 

Industrial Workers e? me World 



Price, postpaid, lOcts. 
Special rates on large orders. 



To know what IndostrisJ 
Unionism is. yon must read 
what is said about it by its 
friends and what it says for 
itself; ooly in that way can 
its present aims and ultimate 
purposes be understood. The 
following are recommended 
to workingmen who desire to 
learn what Industrial Union- 
ism is: 

Naidbook of Indntrlil OiioRlsi, 5c 
Cwjtltitlwif tm.W.W., 5c 
Report if Secritiri Traitim, 5e 
"Wntrlil uitoiM" tttfi 5c 
"Biniic Qoestlofl of Traits 

UllMlSI," srs.s.u«. 50 

"AloYmoil.W.W.Proiiklo.'l 

SyRStlMa. SC 
atoojt t# saiiy AofsV*M# t poreoponfofa feW 

25c 



WM. E. TRAUTMANN 

212 BUSH rCMPLC 
CHICAGO - - ILLINOIS 




Industrial Workers et me World 

ttiERAl tltCuTrYE NAM 
F.W. Heslewood, Greenwood, B.C. 

T. J. Cole Blue Island. III. 

Rudolph Kats Pateraoo, N. J. 

B. H. Williams Eureka, Cal. 

Wm. Yates... New Bedford, Maas. 



ffs. E. Trtetsm lea. 8M>Trtss. 
-rlssettStJslw, Ats't 



Industrial Union 
HANDBOOK 



ttJOlMpr** 

212 Inl Tsxfta, Mean 



